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A Great Task for the Senator See, 


The evils of the present rivalry in armaments 
among a few of the powers are now nearly univer- 
sally recognized and deplored. Even the govern- 
ments which are most at fault in the matter express 
their sincere regrets from time to time that they are 
obliged to consume such vast sums of the public rev- 
enues in this way. But they attempt to justify 
themselves on the ground that they are compelled to 
do so by reason of what other nations are doing. 

So far the effort to find some practicable way of 
relief from what all confess to be a very bad and 
prospectively ruinous situation has met with no ap- 
preciable success. The second Hague Conference, 
like the first, though the subject was brought: before 
it in a more formal way, got no further than to urge 
the great desirability of finding relief from the ever- 
increasing burdens of armaments. The proposition 
made there by the British government was looked 
at with great suspicion by Germany and other gov- 
ernments, as assuming the perpetual supremacy of 
the British navy. No proposition made by the peace 
and arbitration societies, by the Interparliamentary 
Union, or by eminent individuals, has met with any re- 
sponse. The government of the United States, which 
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has always been ready to follow in this matter the lead 
of the other great powers, has time and again been 
urged to take the initiative in the matter in some pro- 
nounced and vigorous way. But instead of doing 
this, Washington has continued to add Dreadnaughts 
to our already overgrown navy. The three or four 
powers which Mr. Carnegie and others have been 
summoning to take the lead in securing an agree- 
ment which will make war impossible, and thus bring 
about reduction of armaments, have seemingly not even 
heard — at least they have not in any way heeded — 
the suggestions which have been made to them. 
There seems to be no hope of anything being done 
on the initiative of any of the great powers before 
the assembling of the third Hague Conference, five 
or six years hence. 

Meantime the burdens inflicted by the growing 
military and naval establishments, and the political 
strain produced by them, will have been immensely 
increased. The cost of constructing a first-class bat- 
tleship today is four times as great as it was ten 
years ago, and the tension, suspicion and fear arising 
from the rivalry increases with the number and the 
size of the ships. Shall this enormous waste and 
folly, with the attending peril, go on endlessly ? 
That is what large and increasing numbers of people 
are everywhere asking. Is there any way to bring 
pressure to bear upon the seven or eight great 
powers, on whose action the sclution of the situa- 
tion confessedly depends? Until they can be moved, 
nothing can be done. 

We venture to suggest that a direct appeal to 
them made by the secondary powers acting in a body 
might accomplish what is so urgent. There are 
about thirty-five or thirty-six powers which may for 
convenience be classed as secondary. These powers 
all have an enormous stake in the maintenance of 
general peace. More than one of them feels keenly 
that, under present conditions, even its independence 
hangs by a pretty slender thread. The general ser- 
vice of these smaller powers to civilization is incal- 
culable. It is to the general interest of each one of 
them, as well as of the whole world, that their posi- 
tion and influence shall not be in any way impaired. 
Together their people, exclusive of China and the 
colonies, constitute about one hundred millions of 
the population of the world, or with China about 
five hundred millions, about one third of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

At the second Hague Conference these secondary 
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states, for the first time in history, showed what 
extraordinary power they are capable of wielding 
when acting together. They maintained there, with 
great intelligence and practical wisdom, their posi- 
tion as political equals in the family of nations. They 
successively resisted every attempt to secure the adop- 
tion of any measure in a form which would have 
reduced them ever afterwards to perpetual vassalage 
to the great powers. They likewise voted solidly 
and, for the most part, enthusiastically for all the 
most advanced measures presented — a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration, a permanent international 
court of arbitral justice, periodic meetings of the 
Hague Conference, the immunity of private property 
from capture at sea in time of war, etc. 

These powers, therefore, hold at the present moment 
a position of vantage from which they might well 
undertake, with hope of success, to inaugurate a 
movement to induce the great military and naval 
states to cease their rivalry and to enter into some 
arrangement which would put an end to the present 
insane and perilous situation. It would be a very 
difficult thing for Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Japan and the United States 
to resist the moral force of such a direct appeal. 
Five, and possibly six, of these powers would cer- 
tainly welcome with great satisfaction such a move, 
which no one of them so far feels itself in a position to 
initiate on its own motion. The other two could not 
long hold out against such an appeal. There is scarcely 
a doubt that a large majority of the populations of all 
the great nations would at once support, with all their 
weight, an appeal so reasonable and so opportune. 

Is there then not an opening in this direction to 
bring about the accomplishment of what is confes- 
sedly a most delicate and difficult problem, whose 
solution is nevertheless growing more and more im- 
perative every day? We commend the subject to 
the immediate and most serious consideration of the 
statesmen of the secondary powers. If Sweden, for 
instance, with the codperation of the other two Scan- 
dinavian countries, Denmark and Norway, would 
lead the way,—and none are better situated than 
these to take the lead,— is it not practically certain 
that The Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal and the other smaller European states, with 
the whole body of the South and Central American 
Republics, would hasten to associate themselves with 
a movement promising such incalculable benefits to 
themselves and to the whole world ? 

If the great nations should listen favorably to the 
appeal, as we have little doubt they would, and a 
conference be called in this manner for the serious 
consideration of the problem, there is no doubt that 
a formula of limitation of armaments and subsequent 
reduction would be found not so difficult a thing as 
many persons have imagined. Let the will once be 
shown, and the way out will easily be found. 
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William I. Buchanan. 

The sudden death of Hon. William I. Buchanan in 
London on the 16th of last month has taken away a 
public man whom the world could ill afford to lose at 
the present important epoch in international affairs. Mr. 
Buchanan, by many years of practical and successful ex- 
perience, had won for himself a position in diplomacy of 
the new order not surpassed perhaps by that of any other 
man of our time. It is true that the field of kis diplo- 
matic service was for the most part in the western hemi- 
sphere; but in this he was supreme. Several years of 
residence in South America as Minister to the Argentine 
Republic, whither he was sent in 1894, brought him a 
thorough knowledge of the Latin-American people, and 
his fair and sympathetic treatment of them made him 
everywhere respected and beloved by them. 

When Panama revolted from Colombia Mr. Buchanan 
was the first envoy of the United States to the new re- 
public, and he was freely consulted about the making of 
the constitution of the new state. 

As chairman of the United States delegations to both 
the second and the third Pan-American Conferences, at 
Mexico City and at Rio Janeiro, he did invaluable ser- 
vice in maintaining and fostering friendship between this 
country and the republics south of us. At the critical 
period of the Mexico City Conference, when it looked 
as if the meeting would break up in confusion without 
accomplishing anything, it was Mr. Buchanan’s personal 
influence, more than any other one thing, that kept the 
South American delegates from leaving and wrecking 
the meeting. We have been told by one who was there 
and knew, that Mr. Buchanan at this critical juncture 
walked the floor of his room at night trying to think out 
some way of preventing the wreck of the conference. 
He was finally successful and saved the day, and the 
Conference proved most fruitful in results. 

Mr. Buchanan held a very noble theory of interna- 
tional conduct, which, if generally followed, would pre- 
vent nearly all the misunderstandings and conflicts which 
arise between nations. At the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference last May, in an address on “The Importance of 
Conservative Work for Arbitration,” he expressed the 
belief that one of the greatest forces for international 
good understanding and peace “lies in the effort each of 
us can exert with ourselves toward neutralizing our 
national pride and sensitiveness by the avoidance of in- 
temperate speech in moments of international danger 
where our interests are in some way involved.” Speak- 


ing of the importance of proper national pride, “the 
great quality that moves nations,”-he said: “ What is re- 
quired is that we should cultivate along parallel lines 
with this great quality in all of us an attitude of fairness 
and calmness toward questions that arise wherein our 
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interests and those of other countries conflict, and a 
willingness to admit the possibility that all the right is 
not on our side of the question. This, with a readiness 
on our part to permit those in authority to adjust differ- 
ences that arise between us and other nations free from 
the pressure of views that, while often sincere, are more 
often selfish and usually immature and sentimental, will 
reduce to a small number the cases that would require 
arbitral decision.” 

It was Mr. Buchanan’s practical application of this 
fine moral conception in all the delicate negotiations with 
the South American Republics with which he was en- 
trusted that made him so universally successful in his 
missions. The Latin-American officials with whom he 
dealt, and of whose language he had complete mastery, 
felt assured that he was not trying to get advantage of 
their countries, because our nation was strong and theirs 
weak, but was seeking always the right and just thing. 

In the sphere of arbitration Mr. Buchanan had large 
experience and accomplished much. While Minister to 
Argentina he acted as umpire in the adjustment of a 
difficulty between that country and Chile, and brought 
the negotiation to a happy termination. At the second 
Pan-American Congress at Mexico City, in 1901-2, al- 
luded to above, it was due largely to his wisdom and 
tact that so much was accomplished in the direction of 
arbitration conventions. That accomplishment, to use 
his own words, consisted of “a protocol of adherence to 
the Hague Conventions and their acceptance as principles 
of American international law ; a request to the President 
of the Republic of Mexico to see if there was any step 
beyond that to which the American republics would go; 
and, in addition to that protocol, the signing of an agree- 
ment on the part of ten nations obligating themselves to 
go to that tribunal and settle their differences; and also 
an agreement in which nineteen nations joined to go to 
the same tribunal and adjust pecuniary claims.” Mr. 
Buchanan believed that these three things would rank 
the Mexican Conference as the most remarkable confer- 
ence held up to that time. 

In securing the arbitration of the famous boundary dis- 
pute between Chile and the Argentine Republic, in com- 
memoration of which the great statue, “the Christ of the 
Andes,” was erected on the boundary between the two 
countries, Mr. Buchanan’s good offices with the Argentine 
government and with the representatives of Chile at 
Buenos Ayres was one of the chief factors, though the 
British Ministers at the two capitals also took a leading 
part in bringing about the agreement. 

In the spring of 1907 Mr. Buchanan was chosen by 
President Roosevelt one of the representatives of this 
country to the second Hague Conference. Though his 
name was not often mentioned in connection with the 
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great discussions in the committees of that memorable 
gathering, his influence in a private way was constant 
and strong, particularly among the representatives of the 
Latin-American governments. 

Last winter Mr. Buchanan was sent as a special com- 
missioner to Venezuela to reéstablish diplomatic relations 
between that country and this, which had been broken 
off under President Castro. He was eminently success- 
ful in this mission. He arranged for the direct settlement 
of four of the claims of citizens of this country against 
the Venezuelan government, and secured the reference 
of the fifth claim to the Hague Court. He was made the 
agent of our government in preparing and presenting the 
case to the Court, and on this he was engaged at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Buchanan had been for several years a member 
and vice-president of the American Peace Society, and 
was a warm, sympathetic and loyal supporter of its work. 
He believed that the future, the near future, of the world 
belongs to the friends of peace, and he was not only 
willing, but felt in duty bound to throw in his lot and 
At a 
public meeting in the interests of arbitration and peace 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, in April, 1902, organized by 
the American Peace Society, he was the principal speaker, 
discussing in a most lucid and interesting way the results 
of the Pan-American Conference at Mexico. 

So-called compulsory arbitration Mr. Buchanan had 
little sympathy with. To be arbitration at all it must be 
voluntary. He was likewise not as anxious as some of 
his friends to see a formal international court of justice 
established. He doubted if such a court could be made 
to work successfully, at least until all the nations could 
have equal representation in it. He felt that, for the 
present at least, the safest and most promising course to 
follow was to be contented with the present court of 
arbitration at The Hague, to improve it gradually, to 
extend its use as widely as possible, and to strengthen 
the confidence of the world in it. In this way he be- 
lieved that in time the tribunal of justice which the 
nations must ultimately have would be worked out along 
the lines of least resistance, and would secure to the 
world an abiding peace, resting on the basis of goodwill, 
toleration and justice. He found in the history of the 
growth of law what he believed to be ample justification 
for this view. 


the weight of his personal influence with them. 


a 
The Japanese Business Men. 

Of all the international visitations made within the last 
few years by representatives of various classes of men, 
— educators, clergymen, national and city officials, mem- 
bers of parliament, workingmen, etc.,—none has been 
more interesting and impressive than that of the forty 
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business men of Japan now on a visit to this country. 
They came in response to an invitation from the asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of the principal cities of 
the Pacific Coast. The Pacific Coast commercial bodies, 
in answer to an invitation from the Japan business organ- 
izations, had previously sent a deputation to visit that 
country, who brought back word that there is no truth in 
the reports of Japanese unfriendliness to this country. 

These men of affairs from the Far East, who have 
shown themselves to be men of marked ability and un- 
usual moral worth, represent nearly every sort of impor- 
tant business carried on in Japan. They are spending 
some three months in this country, and before they return 
they will have visited and inspected leading business 
concerns, etc., in and around some sixty of our. larger 
cities. They have been most cordially welcomed and 
generously entertained by Chambers of Commerce and 
other organizations wherever they have gone. They 
have been deeply impressed and gratified with the evi- 
dences which they have met with in all places where they 
have visited of the sincere respect and admiration of our 
citizens for the Japanese people and government. They 
will bear back, they say, the good report of all this to 
their fellow-countrymen, and there is no doubt that what 
they report at home will thoroughly convince the gov- 
ernment and people of Japan that there is in this country 
no considerable body of people who dislike and distrust 
their country, but that the citizens of the United States 
as a whole, as well as our government, are very warm 
friends of Japan, and have entire confidence in her 
friendly purposes and feelings towards us. 

A number of the members of the deputation are very 
much interested in the subject of international peace, 
and they hope to make this visit contribute not only to 
the preservation of the traditional friendship between 
their country and ours, but also toward the wider peace 
of the world. Three of them, B. Nakano, president of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and member of parlia- 
ment, S. Satake, president of the Tokyo Electric Light- 
ing Co. and member of parliament, and T. Watase, pro- 
prietor of the Tokyo Plant, Seed and Implement Co., are 
Baron Shi- 
busawa, president of one of the great banks of Tokyo, 
chairman of the delegation, is also deeply interested in 
the cause, though not yet a member of the peace society. 

Knowing these facts, members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society gave a dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston, on October 25, to six of the dele- 
gation, including the four mentioned above, and, in addi- 
tion, M. Zumoto, proprietor of the Japan Times, and 
Baron Kanda, professor in the Peers’ school, Tokyo. 
There were sixteen in all at the dinner, including M. W. 
Alexander, Frederick Brooks, Charles F. Dole, Edwin 


members of the new Japan Peace Society. 
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Ginn, Edwin D. Mead, Augustine Jones, Rev. George L. 
Paine, Judge Robert F. Raymond, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, and James L. Tryon. The Japanese guests showed 
the warmest appreciation of the courtesy and generosity 
extended to them. 

In welcoming the guests, Secretary Trueblood, in the 
absence of President Robert Treat Paine, expressed 
the general appreciation and admiration of the people of 
the United States for the Japanese and the extraordinary 
progress made by them, and outlined the character of the 
peace movement in this country, in which business men 
and business organizations are lately taking such an en- 
couraying part. He also spoke with warm appreciation 
of the fact that a peace society with some two hundred 
and fifty members has recently been organized in Japan, 
associated with which are a number of leading public and 
business men of Tokyo and other places. 

The Japanese guests were then called upon, and spoke 
in a most intelligent and entertaining way of the relations 
of business to peace. Three of them spoke through in- 
terpreters, and it was a revelation to the Americans pres- 
ent, not one of whom knew a word of Japanese, to hear 
the Japanese interpreters use English with such readiness 
and appropriateness. 

Baron Shibusawa, the head of the delegation, expressed 
his great pleasure in visiting Boston and seeing on every 
hand the signs of its culture, and felt it a particular honor 
to be entertained by a company of its citizens who were 
interested in the great cause of world peace. As a busi- 
ness man he was interested in the cause. The commer- 
cial interests of Japan recognized the necessity of peace 
He hoped that this tour 


would further strengthen the friendly relations which 


for the success of business. 


have always existed between his country and ours. 

Mr. Nakano, M.P., president of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and Stock Exchange, showed himself to be 
a very advanced peace man. They in Japan had had 
their experience of the disorganizing effect of war on 
commerce and industry. It was the business men who, 
while the conference at Portsmouth was in 
brought pressure to bear upon the government to put an 
end to the war. 
government to follow a policy which secured reduction 
of military and naval expenses. 
to the present rivalry and increase of armaments. Inspired 
by his visit to America, and by the present meeting with 
American peace workers, he was going back to Japan 
hoping to help increase the membership of the Japan 
Peace Society and to extend its influence throughout 
the nation. 

Baron Kanda, who was educated in this country at 
Amherst, said that Japan believes in the policy of peace. 
Her two recent wars had taught her what war means. 


progress, 
They had also afterwards induced the 


He himself was opposed 
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Her higher interests and her commercial prosperity all 
depend upon peace. The San Francisco incident had 
somewhat embittered national feeling in Japan, because 
of articles in the yellow press, for they, too, had their 
yellow press, which was accustomed to exaggerate the 
situation in times of crisis. But this visit had shown 
them how friendly the American people really are to 
Japan. The incidents of the visit were reported every 
day to the Japanese papers, and in this way he was sure 
that the historic friendship between the two countries 
would be further strengthened. He hoped it would 
never be broken. 

Mr. Satake, M. P., president of the Tokyo Electric 
Lighting Company, spoke in a vein similar to that of 
Mr. Nakano. Ile was one of the first members of the 
Japan Peace Society,—-was glad to do all he could to aid 
so noble a movement,— and hoped that they would be 
able greatly to increase the size and influence of their 
society at home. 

Edwin D. Mead closed the speaking with a short ad- 
dress in which he deplored the American ignorance of 
Oriental languages. The Japanese present had set us an 
example, the two interpreters, Mr. Zumoto and Mr. 
Watase, using English with remarkable facility. In Ber- 
lin great attention was being given to Oriental languages, 
and the same was about to be done in London. We are 
behind. In every gathering where Japanese and Ameri- 
cans meet, the interpreters are almost invariably Japanese. 
We must see to it that the right kind of English words 
also are used in the East. Instead of the words “ war” 
and “battleship,” which have been borrowed from us 
and used most commonly, we must teach them our vocab- 
ulary of peace, the language of Sumner and Channing 
and the rest. He was glad that intelligent interest in the 
Far East was increasing, as shown by the Conference on 
the problems of the East recently held at Clark University. 

The evening was pronounced by all a most interesting 
and profitable one. The Americans present were all 
strongly impressed with the high character and intellectual 
strength of the Japanese guests, and with their clear com- 
prehension of the international situation as between their 
country and ours. No one who met and heard these 
men can accept for a moment the wild, senseless idea 
that Japan is deliberately planning to descend upon our 
Western coast at the earliest possible moment, as some 


have predicted. 
<<< >- 


Notice of a Special Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

A special meeting of the memBers of the American 
Peace Society is called for Tuesday, December 14, at 
twelve o’clock noon. The meeting is called to hear the 
report of the committee appointed at the annual meet- 
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ing in May last to investigate the question of the advisa- 
bility of securing a national charter which would enable 
the society to hold its annual business meeting iu any 
part of the nation. The committee, which consists of 
Frederick Brooks, Frederic Cunningham, Augustine 
Jones, Dr. William A, Mowry, Judge Robert F. Ray- 
mond and Benjamin F. Trueblood, will make the follow- 
ing report: 

To THE AMERICAN PEaAcrE Society: Your Committee, 
appointed at the Annual Meeting in May last to investi- 
gate the advisability of securing a national charter for 
the American Peace Society, respectfully submit the 
following report : 

The Committee find that a charter can be obtained 
from Congress for the District of Columbia, with a pro- 
vision authorizing the Society to hold its meetings in 
any part of the nation, but such a charter would appar- 
ently require the Society to maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia, 

The Committee find also that a special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature may be obtained authorizing 
the Society to hold its meetings in any State or Territory 
of the United States and in the District of Columbia. 

If the latter course were followed, and the present 
Massachusetts Charter of the Society were retained, with 
the special act of the Legislature providing for the hold- 
ing of the meetings elsewhere, no difficulty would be 
occasioned in connection with the Permanent Peace 
Fund, held as a trust by another Massachusetts corpora- 
tion for the uses of the American Peace Society. 

Your Committee therefore recommend that the Society 
make application to the Legislature of Massachusetts for 
a special act providing for the holding of the Annual 
and other meetings of the Society in any part of the 
United States, provided it should seem advisable to do so. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Bensamin F, Truesioop, Chairman. 

FrEDERICK Brooks. 

FrepERIC CUNNINGHAM, 

AUGUSTINE JONEs. 

Witiiam A, Mowry. 

Ronert F. Raymonp. 


(Signed) 


This notice will be repeated in the December number 
of Tne ApvocaTE or PEACE. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We publish in full on another page Mr. 
Ginn’s recent letter to the New York 
Evening Post, in which he outlines the 
plan of a School of Peace which he con- 
templates founding. This proposition of Mr. Ginn has 
called forth a large amount of appreciative comment 
from friends of peace in all parts of the country. The 
peace movement, though going forward in recent years 
with encouraging rapidity, has nevertheless been seriously 
retarded by the lack of means. All of the peace organ- 
izations have been obliged to do their work with only a 
tithe of what they have needed and what the great cause 


Edwin Ginn's 
Proposed School 
of Peace. 
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has demanded. Within the last five or six years some 
of them have been put upon a much better footing 
financially and are now able to enlarge their work in 
considerable measure. But the cause still needs ten 
times the amount of support which it receives. The 
American Peace Society alone, which is now spending 
about $17,000 a year in its various lines of work, needs 
an income of at least four or five times that amount in 
order to push its efforts into new fields already loudly 
calling for its help in several sections of the country. 
The announcement, therefore, that Mr. Ginn is planning 
to spend $50,000 a year upon peace work and to provide 
by his will for an endowment of $1,000,000 has naturally 
greatly pleased and encouraged all American friends of 
peace. We shall await with great interest the announce- 
ment of the manner in which, and the agencies through 
which, this great gift is to be expended. It is to be 
hoped that as little of it as possible will be consumed in 
creating new machinery which will virtually duplicate 
that already existing. The existing organizations, with 
their extended experience, are now in position quickly 
to enlarge their field with very little waste of resources 
if their funds are made adequate to meet the urgent 
demands upon them. 





Norway and Sweden have just completed 


Swedish- the settlement of their first controversy in 
Norwegian . os ° 
didieation. accordance with the provisions of the arbi- 


tration treaty concluded between them 
soon after their separation into two distinct nations. 
This convention was to run for ten years and provided 
for the reference to the Hague Court of all questions of 
a judicial order and of those arising in the interpretation 
of treaties. This convention reserved from arbitration 
questions affecting vital interests and national honor, but 
provided that the question, if raised by either govern- 
ment, whether a controversy really involves vital interests 
or national honor, shall first be referred to the Hague 
Court. The dispute just settled was in regard to the 
maritime boundary at the southern end of the border 
between the two states. The Grisbadarne Islands, a bank 
of considerable extent off the Koster Islands, are valuable 
as fishing grounds. They were claimed by both govern- 
ments. They are awarded to Sweden. Norway gets 
Skjoette Grund. The boundary, as determined by the tri- 
bunal, is practically coincident with the old Swedish fron- 
tier line. The settlement is principally valuable as increas- 
ing the prestige of the Hague Court, and strengthening 
the habit of appealing to law in international differences. 





The Pacific Coast representative of the 
American Peace Society, Robert C. Root, 
had a busy summer, and is arranging a 
fine program of work for the fall and winter not only 


Pacific Coast 
Agency. 
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for himself, but also for others. While on his recent 
visit to Oregon he secured a promise from the State 
Superintendent of Public Schools to present the peace 
cause at each of the thirty-four county teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and to recommend the observance of the 18th 
of May in the schools of the State. He has recently de- 
livered not less than twenty-five addresses in churches, 
high schools, young people’s societies, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, colleges, etc., and has thus pre- 
pared the way for much valuable labor in these during 
the winter. He has arranged for two peace oratorical 
contests, one in Leland Stanford University and the 
other at Berkeley, with a prize of $50 in each case. He 
has engagements to present the peace cause at several 
county teachers’ institutes in California, and has ar- 
ranged for an exhibit of peace literature at each of these. 
He has sent a notice of the Mohonk Pugsley Prize of 
$100 to all the universities and colleges of the Pacific 
Coast, and of the American School Peace League’s prizes 
to all of the Normal Schools of the coast, with some 
literature. He has also sent samples of our literature to 
every high school in California, and will, as far as pos- 
sible, do the same for the high schools of Oregon and 
Washington. There seems to be no limit to the rapid 
extension of interest in the peace cause on the Pacific 
Coast, where there is a wide “open door,” except that 
imposed by lack of means. Will not all the friends of 
the cause in California and elsewhere consider carefully 
what more they may do for the promotion of this great 
cause than they are already doing ? 





It is with extreme regret that we have 
learned of the death, from typhoid fever, 
on the 24th ult., of Walter A. Mahony of 
Columbus, O. In his departure the Ohio capital loses its 
foremost worker in the cause of international arbitration 
and peace. He had associated with him a number of 
distinguished citizens of Columbus, — Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, President William O. Thompson of the 
State University, Mr. J. A. Jeffrey, Mr. George D. Jones, 
Mr. Robert E. Sheldon, Mr. E. O. Randall, and others, 
but he was the recognized leader among them. For 
many years Mr. Mahony had taken part in the annual 
arbitration conferences at Lake Mohonk, where he rep- 
resented the Columbus Board of Trade. As a business 
man he was prominent in the councils of the business 
group which Mr. Smiley has drawn into the Conference 
from many parts of the nation. Business and peace were 
to him very intimately related, but he had also a power- 
ful ethical aversion to war as the very opposite of all that 
is good, humane and beautiful. At home Mr. Mahony 
was the organizer of the Arbitration Committee of the 
Columbus Board of Trade, which he made an active and 


Walter A. 
Mahony. 
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efficient agency for the promotion of the cause in the city 
and community. Frequently he went out also to colleges 
and other places and gave addresses. He won, by his 
strong and well-directed arguments and his moral enthu- 
siasm, many new adherents to the peace movement. He 
was very strongly opposed to the current international 
rivalry in armaments, and lifted his voice against it on 
all suitable occasions. In the national peace congresses, 
as well as elsewhere, he was always on the side of the 
most advanced practical measures looking toward the 
delivery of mankind from the curse of militarism. Mr. 
Mahony’s mantle was a very worthy one; we hope it 
has fallen straight upon the shoulders of some citizen of 
Columbus, and that he will begin at once to smite the 
waters with it. 





In a recent number of the Lake 
George (N. Y.) Mirror, sent us by 
George Foster Peabody, is an interesting 
account of a monument to Peace erected some years ago 
on Diamond Island by Edward M. Shepard. The account 
is as follows: 


Diamond Island 
Peace Monument. 


“ Following the pathway to the north end of the island, 
there is found a clearing where, against a living screen 
of arbor vit trees, stands a huge monolith of gray stone. 
Carved in deep letters upon it are the words: 

PEACE 
HERE 
THE 
CONQUEROR 
OF 
MANY WARS 

“It was found that it had been placed there by one of 
the public-spirited and patriotic citizens of Lake George, 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard, as a monument to Peace. It 
is a very impressive and beautiful monument, and would 
that our municipal societies for erecting public monuments 
could all come and learn a lesson from its dignity and 
simple beauty. Upon three sides of the pedestal are 
handsome bronze tablets, recently placed there by Mr. 
Shepard. Upon the front base is the inscription : 

“¢French armies passed this island under Courcelles, 
1668. St. Helene. 

“<« 1690, Manleth. 

“¢1746, Dieskau. 

“¢1755, Montcalm, 1757. 

“1758, Colonist English army under Abercrombie 
and Howe. 

“1777, Two companies 47 British infantry, Col. 
Montressor and Captain Aubrey, fortified and, Sept. 24th, 
defeated Americans 23 days before British surrender at 
Saratoga.” 

“ Upon the other two tablets the following is inscribed, 
one in French, the other in English : 

“*He maketh wars to cease in all the world. 


1643, Vaudreuil. 


He 


breaketh the bow, and snappeth the spear in sunder, and 
burneth the chariots in the fire. 
that I am God.’” 


Be still, then, and know 
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News from the Field. 


The Northern California Peace Society (Berkeley, Cal.) 
has offered a prize of $100 for the best discussion on any 
phase of international arbitration and peace. The con- 
test will take place in Hearst Hall, Berkeley, November 
20,at 8 P.M. It is open to students in any department 
of the University of California and to graduates of not 
more than one year’s standing. 


Dr. M. Zufiga Medina, president of the Peace Asso- 
ciation at Santiago, Chile, is doing excellent service, by 
frequent articles in the daily papers of his country, in 
promoting interest in the principles of the peace move- 
ment. Dr. Medina is an able and indefatigable worker. 


Dr. M. Stalker, of the State College, Ames, Iowa, who 
passed away in June last, after several years of brave 
struggle for his life against disease, was a peace worker 
of rare insight, unfailing devotion, and large influence in 
the field in which he moved. He was for years a mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society. 


Professor Samuel T. Dutton of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and Secretary of the Peace Society 
of the City of New York, who has been lecturing at the 
University of Copenhagen, has been received in audience 
by the King of Denmark and entertained with Dr. Egan, 
the American Minister, at dinner by the King. 


The Peace Society of the State of Washington held 
its first Summer Out-Door Meeting in Kinnear Park, 
Seattle, on the Ist of August, under the presidency of 
Dr. Sidney Strong. Among the speakers was Robert 
C. Root, Pacific Coast Representative of the American 
Peace Society. Good music constituted a part of the 
program. The society will carry on a vigorous campaign 
during the fall and winter. 


The annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau, 
which was to have met at Stockholm during the Peace 
Congress, which was postponed, was held at Brussels 
October 9 and 10. Details of the meeting we shall hope 
to be able to give in our next issue in a letter from Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein. 


On October 9 the International Peace Bureau, in an- 
nual session at Brussels, adopted a resolution suggesting 
that the various governments of the world join in the 
creation of an international fund for the relief of sufferers 
from great disasters in every part of the world. The 
suggestion seems to have been prompted by the bad 
management of the funds subscribed in different countries 
for the relief of the victims of the recent Italian earth- 
quakes. The idea of an international relief fund of this 
nature is capital, and the carrying out of it would cer- 
tainly do much toward cementing together the peoples 
of different countries. 


<>. 


Brevities. 


‘ Great Britain now has arbitration treaties with 
Austria-Hungary, Colombia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Switzerland and the United States. Three of these 
have recently been renewed, that with France for five 
years, that with Germany for one year, and that with 
Spain for five years. 
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. . The resignation of the Spanish Ministry on the 
21st of last month was ovcasioned very largely by the 
strong opposition throughout the country to the war in 
Morocco. The latest dispatches seem to indicate that 
the government will not prosecute the war any further. 
2. The expected has happened with Chile. When 
the Brazilian and the Argentine governments, excited 
by the visit of our great battle fleet, last year decided to 
enlarge their navies at great expense, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Chile would sooner or later do the same. 
A dispatch from Santiago, on October 21, said that the 
Chilean government had decided upon naval expendi- 
tures to the amount of $20,000,000, the program to in- 
clude the building of one Dreadnaught. Thus through 
our seduction both Chile and Argentina are falling back 
from the high position taken by them when they not 
only settled their boundary dispute by arbitration, but in 
considerable measure disarmed themselves five years ago. 

. The Emperor of Russia reached Italy on the 23d 
of October for his visit to King Victor Emanuel. He 
met an enthusiastic reception in spite of the fact that 
the railway was everywhere strongly guarded by soldiers 
in order to prevent any attempt on the life of the Czar. 
Advices from St. Petersburg, from semi-official sources, 
asserted that the visit of Nicholas to the King of Italy 
had no other object than to promote the peace of the 
world. A section of the French press is of opinion that 
the interviews between Emperor Nicholas and King 
Victor Emanuel will result in bringing Italy closer to 
the Russian, British and French triple entente. We 
shall be excused for being somewhat skeptical about the 
irenic value of any proceeding every step of which is 
walled on both sides with masses of soldiers. 

Prof. E. D. Burton of the University of Chicago, 
who recently returned from Japan, brought with him a 
personal message to the people of the United States 
from the Prime Minister of Japan, Marquis Katsura. It 
is as follows: 

‘*T want the American people to know that Japan is feeling 
very happy these days. The danger which so long threatened 
her in Russia is past. Japan desires peace with all the world, 
and especially has a most cordial feeling toward America, her 
nearest neighbor on the east, only two weeks from her across 
the Pacific.” 

At the autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held last month in Shef- 
field, the following resolution, introduced by Rev. C. 
Sylvester Horne, was unanimously adopted : 

“ Having considered the resolutions passed by the represen- 
tatives of the Christian Churches of the United Kingdom and 
Germany assembled together in London on the Ist of June, 
1908, and in Berlin on the 15th of June, 1909, we endorse the 
expressions of goodwill and friendship contained therein, and 
express our own earnest desire that the bond of peace between 
the two peoples may be preserved and strengthened.” 

The United States attorneys who are to argue 
the Newfoundland fisheries case before the Hague Court 
are now engaged in preparing the counter case in reply 
to Great Britain’s contention, which was filed with the 
Court on the 4th of October. Four months are allowed 
for the preparation of the counter case, and then two or 
three months for the briefs. Among those engaged in 


preparing the counter case are Senator Turner of the 
State of Washington, Chandler P. Anderson of New 
York, Charles B. Warner of Detroit, Samuel P. 


Elder 
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of Boston and James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State 
Department. 

The State Department at Washington has just 
established a section to deal with Latin American affairs, 
in order to bring about still more intimate relations with 
the South and Central American Republics. Is not the 
time ripe for a peace section or bureau of the State De- 
partment to give special attention to preserving and pro- 
moting friendly relations with all other nations? The 
State Department is in its very nature a Peace Depart- 
ment. 

On the 8th of October the Protestant Semicen- 
tennial Convention at Tokyo, composed of one hundred 
missionaries of all denominations, adopted resolutions 
addressed to American lovers of international peace and 
goodwill. The resolutions assert that the government 
and people of Japan have maintained consistently an 
attitude of cordial friendship to the United States; 
therefore the American people are asked carefully to 
discriminate in the news received from Japan, for in the 
last two years, the resolutions say, a mass of misinforma- 
tion has been circulated concerning this country. 


Our government has chosen Gonzalo de Quesada, 
formerly Cuban minister to the United States, as its 
arbitrator in the case between the Orinoco Steamship 
Company and Venezuela. Dr. Roque Saenz Pena has 
been chosen by Venezuela as its arbitrator. These two 
will choose the third member of the Board. The arbi- 
trators were to meet at The Hague in January to arrange 
for the arbitration. The death of Mr. Buchanan, who 
had the United States case in charge as agent, may pos- 
sibly cause postponement to a somewhat later date. 
+% At the recent triennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Geodetic Association in London, Mr. Haldane, wel- 
coming the delegates in the name of the Prime Minister, 
said that “ The nations have many things over which they 
are accustomed to become divided. It is good when there 
are great features of human life which we possess in 
common, and one of the advantages of science in every 
form is that it is international and that it is a brotherhood 
which is of the deepest that humanity knows.” 


. It is announced that the next Pan-American Con- 
ference, the fourth in the series, will be held in Buenos 
Ayres in July of next year. 

At the convention of three hundred delegates of 
the German-American Alliance, held in Cincinnati Octo- 
ber 2, and representing nearly two million members, a 
resolution favoring the submission of all international 
disputes to arbitration, introduced by Dr. Ernst Richard 
of Columbia University, was unanimously approved. 


At the Anti- Alcohol Congress recently held in Lon- 
don a message of greeting and sympathy, in response to 
a message from the temperance workers of England, was 
received from the Anti-Alcohol Societies of Germany, 
numbering one hundred thousand members, all of whom 
desire the closest relations of friendship between the two 
countries, 

The Synod of the Moravians in Germany has 
adopted a resolution expressing gratification at the growth 
and expansion of the peace movement, and urging all 
the Moravian parishes and officials to do all in their 
power to bring about the settlement of all differences, 
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social and international, in a way conformable to Chris- 
tian principles, and to eliminate all such conflicts as may 
lead to war. 


Senator Cummins of Iowa asks: “Isn’t there 
some way we can exercise our power to interrupt the 
progress of this mad preparation for war?” What the 
Senator’s answer to his own question is we do not know. 
An appropriate answer would be: “ Yes, by giving up 
the preparation ourselves, and then inviting the other 
nations to join us in an agreement for immediate arrest 
of competitive arming and a subsequent gradual reduc- 
tion.” This way has not yet been seriously tried. 


The first Congress for the promotion of European 
Federation in a practical way was held in Rome July 
last, on the initiative of Prince Cassano. We give on 
another page the inaugural address of Prince Cassano, 
which will give a clearer idea of what it is hoped may 
be accomplished in the direction of federation than it 
would be possible to convey in any other way. 


Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus, United States Ambassador 
to Turkey, was officially received in audience by the new 
Sultan on October 4. Mr. Straus congratulated the Sul- 
tan and his country on the auspicious beginnings of the 
constitutional government and expressed the desire of 
the United States to cultivate the existing ties of friend- 
ship with Turkey. Mr. Straus has long been personally 
identified with the peace movement in this country and 
is a genuine ambassador of peace. 


On October 4, in the presence of the President of 
the Swiss Republic and delegates representing most of 
the countries composing the International Postal Union, 
a fine monument commemorating the Union was dedi- 
cated at Berne, Switzerland, the seat of the offices of the 
Union. Mr. Millerand, the French Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, officiated. The monument comprises five 
figures representifig the geographical divisions of the 
world. The monuments of the future ought to be, will 
be, more and more of this character. 


On October 4, the first notes in the Newfound- 
land fisheries arbitration were exchanged between our 
government and that of Great Britain. These notes con- 
tained the contentions put forward by the two govern- 
ments. The counter cases will be presented four months 
later. Then the tribunal will assemble at The Hague on 
April 4, 1910, to hear the printed and oral arguments in 
support of the contention of each of the governments, 
and to decide the case. The United States case is a 
voluminous document covering thirteen hundred pages. 


The following petition to Congress is being circu- 


lated and signed in New England. Any of our readers 
who care to have their names attached to it will kindly 
communicate with Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘*To the Congress of the United States: 

“ The undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully 
petition for the adoption of a resolution authorizing and re- 
questing the President to instruct the Secretary of State to 
transmit to the next International Peace Conference the assur- 
ance of the United States that it will not increase its territory 
by conquest, and to invite the powers to give like assurance.” 
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Resolutions on the Death of William I. 
Buchanan. 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION SOCIETY OF BUFFALO. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Peace 
and Arbitration Society of Buffalo, held the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1909, the following resolution was adopted, namely : 

“That we have learned with deep sorrow of the recent 
death in London of our distinguished fellow-townsman, 
William I. Buchanan, while engaged in special diplomatic 
service for the United States. 

“In latter years Mr. Buchanan had dedicated his great 
abilities and brilliant attainments to the cause of peace 
between nations and arbitration of international disputes. 
His loss to that great cause seems now to be irreparable. 
He filled many important diplomatic positions by appoint- 
ment of his government, and had performed distinguished 
services as arbitrator of differences between other coun- 
tries, and especially in the establishment of permanent 
courts for the settlement of international disputes by 
judicial methods rather than by war among the countries 
of Central and South America. He was a delegate to 
two Pan-American Conferences, head of the American 
delegation to the Mexico Conference in 1901, to the 
Conference at Rio Janeiro in 1906, and was one of the 
delegates from the United States to the second Hague 
Conference. 

“ By his death our community has suffered a loss much 
to be deplored, the cause of international peace and 
arbitration one of its most efficient advocates, and the 
diplomatic service of our country one of its most valued 
and trusted agents. 

“ We desire to extend to his family our deepest sym- 
pathy in the sad loss they have sustained.” 


.<—~—oe- 


European Federation. 
Address of Prince Casano at the opening of the Congress 
on European Federation, Rome, July, 1909, 

The idea of federation is not new. One might truly 
say that it is as old as the world. But it has not always 
had peace as its object, and, it has been badly marred by 
the two peoples whose history is best known, the Hebrews 
and the Romans. Thus many people think in our time 
that it is a Utopia, and, because of an imperfect knowledge 
and the fact that it bas not been maintained in the old 
institutions, deny that it can ever be realized. 

But what good and desirable thing, which has finally 
been realized, has not been obliged to pass through the 
most diverse vicissitudes? What moral conquest is there 
which did not have to undergo delays before being won ? 
What beneficent régime which did not meet with violent 
attacks which have put it in peril and even momentarily 
overthrown it, before it could be definitely established ? 

In support of what I am saying it will be sufficient to 
recall that liberty itself was acquired, lost and acquired 
again by all the peoples of the earth, before it finally 
became a principle so sacred that even those who still try 
to oppose it can only do so by making use of its name. 

If after the Empire and the Restoration the majority 
of superior minds had pronounced judgment on the de- 
ceptive experience of these events, it would have been all 
over with liberty, at least for a very long time, not only 
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in France, but in a great part of the civilized world. Even 
the temporary reactions, which I have just mentioned, 
had as their principal cause the want of development on 
the part of the oppressed more than the astuteness and 
power of the oppressors. Peoples always have the gov- 
ernment which they deserve. 

It is therefore a work of preparation and education 
which must be undertaken by all those who have truly 
at heart the welfare of humanity, who are seriously con- 
vinced of the necessity of peace and aresincerely animated 
with the desire to contribute to its attainment. 

I am forced to employ these somewhat reproachful ex- 
pressions, for “ pacifism ” has become a fashionable thing 
and even a well-planned scheme for the acquiring of 
diplomas, of which the Nobel Prize constitutes the highest 
degree ; so that it will soon be necessary to beware of false 
friends, as it is already necessary to hold back those who 
are too impatient. 

A federative constitution is found far back in antiquity, 
among the Persians, the Hindoos, the Scythians, Germans, 
Greeks and the Celts. It was federated tribes which 
Cesar went to fight in Gaul. It was a true parliament 
of federated peoples that Tacitus describes in speaking 
of the Germans, and Herodotus has left us very exact in- 
formation about the federal régime of the white Scythians. 

The best known organs of the federated states are the 
Council of Amphictyon among the Greeks, the Wittenage- 
mote among the Celts, the electoral assemblies among the 
Varegs and Lombards. Even in America, thanks to the 


pre-Columbian colonies of the Irishman Maddock,and later 


of the Icelandic colonizers of Greenland, the federal system 
was founded there and persisted there even to the times 
of the immigrations and conquests of the fifteenth century. 

It was the militarist spirit of the Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, and especially of the Hebrews and Romans, which 
destroyed successively this régime everywhere where they 
went. And as to Greece, the enterprises of Philip and 
Alexander were greatly facilitated by the internal quarrels 
and by the loss of the autonomous liberties of different 
states which were federated, as the stories of the Iliad 
prove. The same thing, and for the same reasons, has 
happened furthermore to the Bulgarians and the Servians, 
who fell under the Ottoman yoke, and to Poland, which 
was divided up at a very recent date. 

A certain federative principle might also be found in 
the feudal institutions of the Middle Ages, as well as in 
those of the Empire of Charlemagne, and in those of the 
Kingdoms of the Goths in Spain. But the insubordina- 
tion of the vassals and their dependence on the sovereign, 
and the uncertain condition of law at that epoch, do not 
permit us to judge, with full knowledge, of either its 
importance or its results. So we must stop in this enu- 
meration and confess that a vast hiatus has existed in the 
federal institution up to the day when the Swiss cantons 
first, and then America, and finally Germany, adopted this 
form of government, which assured their independence 
at the same time that it escaped the evil of centralization, 
which is so deplorable in the countries with a centralized 
form of government. 

Nevertheless, if the thing was dead, the idea remained 
alive and haunted the superior minds which, urged by di- 
verse reasons and even byentirely opposite motives,studied 
the question and worked out more or less detailed projecte. 

Thus we see that in the 11th century the Pope Gerbert 
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(Sylvester II) formed a plan of unification of the political 
laws coordinated with the form of the laws of nature, 
in order to allow men to enjoy the blessings of the Lord 
and to avoid suspicions, jealousies and the wars which 
result from them. A little later the Pope Hildebrand 
took up again the same idea, but gave to it a character 
more theocratic, under the authority of the church. 

The philosopher Albert the Great proposed, under the 
name “ Respublica Unita Christiana,” the federation 
of Christian princes, who should enter into an agreement 
no longer to fight with each other, but to reserve their 
strength for combatting infidels. 

Furthermore, the crusades were in substance only ex- 
peditions of confederated peoples, preceding the great 
leagues of Smalkald and Cambrai, the battles of Nic- 
opolis and of Lepanto, and the combined operations of the 
powers in Crete and in China quite recently. 

Everybody knows about the Great Design of Henry 
the Fourth, generally attributed to Sully, whose purpose 
especially was to destroy the supremacy of the House of 
Austria. Previous to this Leo X had brought together 
representatives of different Christian states with a view 
of proposing to them to form a federation of European 
states in order to oppose the progress of Islam. It was 
the idea of Albert the Great, which had been revived by 
his predecessors in the chair of St. Peter, notably by 
Pius II, who was a patron of art and literature, brought 
definitely forward in discussion. 

On the 6th of November, 1517, the first congress on 
European federation took place in Rome, at which the 
following topics were discussed and approved: 1. The 
constitution of an arbitral tribunal under the presidency 
of the Pope, composed of cardinals and delegates from the 
Christian states. 2. A proportional contribution by each 
state to the expenses of international justice. 3. The 
abolition of wars between Christian states. But the 
ambition of the King of France, the egoism of the re- 
public of Venice, and the financial difficulties raised by 
other states, caused this beautiful project to fail, and four 
centuries have been required to see the first phases of it 
realized. May we hope that the year 1917 will also see 
the realization of the third. 

The effort having failed, nobody any longer thought 
of renewing it, and those who spoke of it from time to 
time were all treated as dreamers or Utopists. Never- 
theless some attempts at federation were made during 
the nineteenth century, first by Napoleon, with his king- 
doms of Spain, Naples, Sicily and Westphalia, which 
were vassals rather than allies of the empire, and subse- 
quently by the states which formed the Holy Alliance, 
and finally by the two German confederations of 1815 
and 1867. But the warlike character of some of these 
and the limit of their fields of action rendered their life 
quite precarious, and even the German empire, which 
assures good relations among twenty-five states, cannot 
serve as a model for a convention uniting all the states 
of Europe. 

This explains the skepticism with which, up to the 
present time, people have received every proposition 
aiming to unite in a more intimate way the different 
nations; and, furthermore, the question has not been 
heretofore treated with the completeness which it de- 
serves, or, more exactly, the question has not been sub- 
mitted to the deliberations of a competent assembly. 
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It is true that the Peace Congress which met at Berne 
in 1892 voted a resolution in the following terms: 

“ Whereas, the damage caused by the armed peace and 
the danger of a great war always hanging over Europe 
result from the condition of anarchy in which the differ- 
ent nations of Europe exist in reference to one another ; 

“ Whereas, the federal union of Europe, which is 
demanded by the commercial interests of all countries, 
would put an end to this condition of anarchy by the 
constitution of a European juridic state ; 

“ Whereas, a federal union for the common interests 
would in no respect affect the independence of each 
nation in its internal affairs, nor consequently in its form 
of government; therefore 

“The Congress invites the European Peace Societies 
and their adherents to make a union of the European 
states, based upon the solidarity of their interests, the 
supreme aim of their propaganda, and invites all the 
societies of the world to insist, especially at the times of 
political election, upon the necessity of establishing a 
permanent Congress of the Nations, to which shall be 
submitted the solution of every international question, in 
order that every conflict may be settled by law and not 
by violence.” 

But the somewhat vague terms of this resolution, and 
perhaps also the introduction of party politics by allusion 
to the period of election, have failed to give to this wish 
the importance which it deserved. The Hague Tribunal 
has in part accomplished what was here aimed at, but 
there is still much to do to assure the pacific solution of 
conflicts, and the best means of preserving peace seems 
still to rest in preparations for war. Nevertheless, the 
contrary opinion is not wanting, and ardent champions 
of federation are found not only among the sociologues, 
economists and philosophers, but also among sovereigns, 
men in political life and men of affairs. The remarkable 
works of Mr. William T. Stead, “The United States of 
Europe,” and of Mr. Jacques Novicow, “ La Fédération 
de 1 Europe,” have cleared away all the prejudices and 
all the objections which were brought against a proposi- 
tion reasonable in itself and altogether conformable to the 
condition of society, the only possible one among men. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, when Prime Minister, made 
the following declaration at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
on the 10th of November, 1897: 

“The federation of Europe is the germ of the only 
possible political constitution which is capable of pre- 
serving civilization from the desolating effects of a dis- 
astrous war. You observe that on all sides instruments 
of destruction are being multiplied, that arms are being 
heaped up and accumulated more and more. The means 
of concentration are becoming more powerful, the engines 
of death more terrible and numerous, and every year 
adds new perfections to them. Every nation is compelled 
in the interest of its own security to take part in this 
game. The only hope which we have of preventing this 
rivalry from ending in a terrible explosion and mutual 
destruction, which would be fatal to civilization, — the 
only hope which we have, I say, is to see a gradual 
rapprochement among the powers, under which all differ- 
ences which should arise would be settled in a friendly 
way, while waiting for a union under au international 
constitution, which, by its power and grandeur, would 
open a new and marvelous era, in which commerce, deliv- 
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ered from all its limitations, would enjoy unequalled 
prosperity, and in which peace would reign finally through- 
out the world.” 

Eight years later the lamented Campbell-Bannerman, 
head of the Liberal Cabinet, repeated these same argu- 
ments of his Conservative predecessor, and concluded in 
the following words: 

“ What more noble réle could our country play than 
to place itself at the proper moment at the head of a 
league of peace through the influence of which the great 
work would be accomplished?” 

His majesty, the King of Italy, when he received at 
the Quirinal the indefatigable apostle of peace, William 
T. Stead, said to him that “the definite triumph of peace 
did not seem to him to be a Utopia, but much rather an 
ideal which would be realized in the near future.” 
“ Among the facts,” said Mr. Stead, “which justify in 
his eyes his belief in the final triumph of the idea of 
peace in the world, he reminded me that eight powers 
had united in a common expedition against Pekin, and 
that not the least disagreement had arisen among them. 
And this was not all; four powers had undertaken in 
common to take charge of Crete, and Europe had under- 
taken to pacify Macedonia.” 

Finally, on the 4th of August last, the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill, on opening the Free Trade Congress 
in London, appealed to the good sense and recognized 
interests of the nations of Europe to establish among 
them a federation or a commonwealth, which alone would 
be capable of guaranteeing peace and of ameliorating the 
conditions of international commerce now suffering from 
the restrictions which are imposed upon it. 

But all that the moralists have imagined, all that the 
men of politics have not ceased to repeat, all that the 
peace congresses and societies are never weary of pro- 
posing, obtain no favor with the national assemblies. 
Furthermore, in spite of the fourteen unions which have 
been formed among the nations,— for the postal service, 
the telegraph, railway transportation, the protection of 
industrial and literary property, as well as for other ob- 
jects,— in spite of the conventions relating to civil and 
commercial law; in spite of the Hague Conference, 
which in the thought of its author was to bring a gradual 
reduction in military expenses, — the spirit of egoism and 
of suspicion has not been changed. Thus the words of 
Lord Avebury, which I find in a remarkable article pub- 
lished in the Revue de ? Internationalisme of June, 1907, 
will be accepted only by a very small minority. 

“ We speak of foreign nations,” he says, “ but in reality 
there are no foreign nations. The interests of the nations 
intermingle to such a point that we are united with one 
another by bonds so strong, even where they are not 
visible, that if one suffers, all suffer; if one prospers, the 
others profit by this prosperity.” 

He who uttered these words is neither a poet nor a 
dreamer. He is a banker and a man of affairs. And it 
was another man of affairs, my friend Max Waechter, 
who addressed an appeal to all the sovereigns and chiefs 
of the European states, urging them to form a federation. 

It was as a result of this last publication that the idea 
of this Congress came to some of us, and we are here 
gathered together to study methodically and in a thor- 
oughly practical spirit the means of arriving at the real- 
ization of a wish that is in the minds of all. 
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We make our appeal to all men of goodwill; we count 
on the support of all; we hope especially that the press, 
religion, and another power which is, day by day, show- 
ing itself with ever greater energy, that of woman, will 
take us under their protection. With such support as 
these we are sure to win the cause which will bring men 
back to the age of gold, the time of which the poet sings: 
** Oi d’un sitcle barbare 
Naitra un siécle d’or plus puissant et plus beau.”’ 


on : 
An Open Word to Our Warlike Germans. 
BY DR. OTTO UMFRID, STUTTGART. 
From “‘ Der Folkserzieher.”’ 

Dear Fellow-Germans: After having won a great war 
thirty-nine years ago, you have become very warlike. 
You have completely transformed yourselves. Formerly 
you were a nation of poets and thinkers: now you have 
become a nation of swordsmen. Formerly you conceived 
your task to be to bless the world with ideas: now you set 
at nought this conception and have only an eye for clash- 
ing swords and clinking coin. And, furthermore, you fail 
to observe that with the renunciation of your past you 
have given away the best that you had. Your forefathers 
set their honor in being the most universalistic people in 
the world; you no longer know any honor except that 
of being not simply equal to other peoples in the devel- 
opment of power and the accumulating of money, but 
wherever possible of surpassing them. In this way the 
thirst for power and the fever of war have well nigh 
wrecked your understanding. You say in one breath: 
If you wish peace, arm for war ; and, since war is unavoid- 
able, you say that that people will win which surpasses 
others in skill in arms and is soonest prepared to crush 
others ; and you are unaware of the contradiction in which 
you are involving yourselves. Nay, you do not even 
notice that it is in no way demonstrated whether you are 
really the most strongly armed people, or whether there 
is any means which will render you capable of repulsing 
any coiilition that may come against you. 

To speak frankly, you have fallen under a sort of ob- 
session or delusion — a delusion in which he who is under 
its spell holds himself to be especially acute, while he 
charges all others with being dumbheads. And by rea- 
son of your obsession you imagine that the other nations 
know of nothing more sensible to engage their attention 
than to plan for your overthrow, the destruction of your 
independence, while in reality no people of the earth is 
so stupid as to attempt to do such a monstrous thing. 

You have also become unjust. For while it is self- 
evident that one should first acquaint himself with a 
subject before he writes about it, you write and speak 
of the peace movement, the meaning of which has not 
even entered your head, just as a blind man speaks of 
colors. You have doubtless learned from hearsay that 
a Bertha von Suttner or an Egidy exists or did exist, 
and therefrom you construct for yourselves a kind of 
peace movement which has nothing but the name in 
common with the real peace movement. Indeed, you 
create out of the two names Suttner and Egidy an oppo- 
sition between practical and visionary friends of peace, 
nothing of which exists in reality. The ethical, religious 
conception of Egidy is in reality the same as that of our 
brave Baroness, who was, as all know, one of the warm- 
est friends of the pious Lieutenant Colonel. 
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When, however, one knows in reference to the Ger- 
man Peace Society that it has its headquarters in Stutt- 
gart and imagines that it has branches in all (!) cities, 
one knows in reality only about as much about it as a 
man who should say of the woman’s movement: It has 
its seat in Berlin, its branches in all Germany, and it is 
laboring for emancipation from men. Further, he who 
proposes to divide wars simply into wars of self-interest 
and idealistic wars, and under the ideals for which wars 
are waged places love of the fatherland and vanity (!), 
reminds you forcibly of the student who divided the 
creatures of the earth into water-drinking and beer-drink- 
ing animals. The notion that wars are brought on and 
ended by bankers, or that the course of the world’s his- 
tory is decided by the journals of the stock exchange, is 
a substitution of the attendant circumstances for the pro- 
ducing causes. I pointed this out in my article on “ War 
and Capitalism” in the Friedensblitter for June, 1905. 

The principle of sovereignty, which prevents our mod- 
ern peoples from submitting themselves to any compulsion 
even of law, is in process of decay and is being combated 
by science most effectively. In Germany, as Nippold in 
his work on the second Hague Conference has with rare in- 
sight shown, we are accustomed for the most part to over- 
look the fact that with the twentieth century a great new 
era has opened which no longer lays the emphasis on the 
struggle for nationality, but which has a specific interna- 
tional character. “Codperation in the development of 
international culture and justice,” says Nippold, “is to- 
day one of the foremost duties of the nations; it demands 
great men no less than did the tasks of the past century. 
In the German Empire one would to-day seek for such 
men mostly in vain. The knowledge of the problems to 
be solved begins to make its way among us first very 
gradually in a small circle. As yet we stand facing the 
new era for the most part without any comprehension of 
its meaning.” 

The German of to-day, to express it in a word, is 
wanting in nothing else so much as in sense of right. 
Otherwise it could not be asserted that the higher races, 
among whom especially the Germans are of course reck- 
oned, cannot defend themselves against the more rapidly 
increasing lower races except by slaughter, as if there 
were no sparsely populated lands to which the densely 
populated lands might send the surplus of their people’s 
strength! I have shown in my paper on “Colonization 
and Emigration” (The German Peace Congress of 1908 
in Jena) how the stream of emigration from overpopu- 
lated regions should be conducted to Brazil, for example, 
where up to the present time there are only two persons 
to the square kilometer, or to Australia, where only one 
person to the square kilometer is found. That would be 
an outlet which would satisfy the sense of right of civil- 
ized mankind, whereas murder of men in the mass means 
a blow in the face of civilization and religion. 

Unfortunately, the German of to-day is wanting also 
in religion ; otherwise he could not suppose that he must 
necessarily seek his own place in the circle of his own 
stock. Nor could he imagine that “the possibility of a 
universal brotheroood ” fails because of the very nature 
of man as such. On the contrary, he would know that 
man as such is a social being, and that the socialization 
of mankind must draw for itself ever wider circles, till 
it embraces the whole earth. 
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Finally the German, who has been warped by the idea 
of nationality, is wanting in the necessary breadth of 
view. How else could a man who lives in the age of 
commerce and of exhausting labor express the opinion 
that the German is falling into indolence and resem- 
blance to the Chinese through the continuance of peace, 
and that he will only come to himself again through 
fighting. Against indolence we are protected by our 
industrial development, and only those can be called 
Chinese who do not look beyond their national bounda- 
ries. How the love of fatherland and peace between 
peoples may be united I have sufficiently pointed out in 
my work, “Friede auf Erden.” (Second edition, 1890. 
Published by Lanquth, Esslingren.) I cannot here re- 
peat what I have there said. But one request I shall be 
justified in making: My dear fellow countrymen, when 
you wish to speak or write about war and peace, have 
the goodness to read in advance the material bearing on 
the subject. You will thereby spare yourselves and those 
whom you are opposing much unpleasantness. 


<< me 


The Peace Movement in Japan. 
BY GILBERT BOWLES, TOKYO, JAPAN. 
Report of an Address at the Chicago National Peace Congress, 
May, 1909. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Congress: Late 
as it is, I feel like doing as did a Japanese preacher in the 
days when the police sometimes interfered with public 
Christian meetings. On such an occasion one evangelist 


consented to the interruption with the understanding that 
at the time appointed for the meeting he should be al- 
lowed to explain why the meeting was not to be held. 
Taking advantage of that occasion, he said that since 
the meeting had been forbidden he would simply tell the 
people what he would have said if he had been allowed 


to speak. [ Laughter. } 

The statement on the program concerning my relation 
to the Japan Peace Society is somewhat misleading, for 
it is given there as secretary of the Japan Peace Society. 
It has been my privilege to act as English secretary, but 
there are two or three Japanese secretaries, upon whom 
rests the real work of the society. While there are many 
foreigners in Japan — missionaries, educators, and some 
business men — who are connected with the society, it is 
distinctly a Japanese organization. When I left Japan 
last June (1908), nineteen of the twenty directors were 
Japanese. 

Before speaking of the work of the Japan Peace So- 
ciety, with headquarters in Tokyo, I wish to remind you 
of the existence of the Oriental Peace Society of Kyoto, 
which has among its members some of the leading edu- 
cators and business men of that great southern capital. 
My only excuse for speaking is the fact of seven and one- 
half years of contact with the Japanese people and four 
years of special study of their attitude toward interna- 
tional peace. In my general contact with the people and 
in all of my interviews with students, educators, business 
men, members of parliament, mayors of cities, and mem- 
bers of the cabinet, I have yet to meet with the first real 
discouragement from a Japanese. [Applause.] 

Soon after landing in America I met with the expres- 
sion, “The Japanese all have chips on their shoulders, 
have n’t they?” I have not discovered it in my contact 
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with the Japanese. I shall go back to Japan feeling that 
there are in Japan, just as there are in America, great 
forces making for the world’s peace. While there are 
in Japan, as here in America, forces which would make 
for war if left to themselves, there are counteracting 
forces, stronger and mightier with each new year, which 
make for peace and that coming internationalism for 
which a tired and confused world waits. 

I take it that you are interested in knowing the spirit 
of the Japanese people, the soil in which the tree of peace 
grows, rather than in the details of organization and 
work. There are at least three striking characteristics of 
the Japanese which fit them to a remarkable degree for 
the principles and the hopes of the world-wide peace 
movement. One of these is the spirit of inquiry which 
stirred the hearts of the young Japanese even before the 
landing of Commodore Perry, and made some of them 
willing martyrs rather than give up their quest for truth 
and an outlook upon the world. That spirit of inquiry 
has sent students into all parts of the world to search for 
knowledge to be brought back and incorporated into the 
public and private life of the nation. That same spirit 
of inquiry takes knowledge of what you are doing here 
in this congress and in the peace congresses of Europe, 
and of every real advance toward the reign of interna- 
tional justice. 

A second characteristic is the spirit of progress which 
has inspired Japan during the last half century. That 
same spirit of progress stretches out hands for whatever 
is best in the common life of humanity. The Japanese 
desire the best, not only for Japan, but also for the world. 
Keen interest in the development of civilization is a mark 
of Japan’s great leaders. The Minister of Education in the 
last cabinet said in a personal interview: “ Japan wishes 
to contribute her share to the progress of civilization, and 
this contribution can be made only in times of peace.” 

The third characteristic is the spirit of internationalism. 
In speaking upon this subject not long ago some one 
said, “ I donot believe that the internationalism of Japan 
is skin deep.” I could only say that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the foreigners who live in Japan and who know 
the spirit of the people, mingling with them in their 
homes, having them as friends and really entering into 
the life of the people, believe that the growing spirit of 
internationalism is genuine and hopeful. 

The particular occasion for the formation of the Japan 
Peace Society came in the spring of 1906, the organiza- 
tion being effected on May 18. Preceding that was the 
close of the late war, when the sound of cannon and the 
shout of victory had ceased and the people had time to 
think upon peace. One of the leading dailies of Tokyo 
called attention to the fact that Japan had come to the 
time when she should not only receive from other nations, 
but should give into the great common life of the world. 
A reformer about that time said that just as following 
the last great earthquake the Japanese began to seek 
the causes of earthquakes, so following this war the 
Japanese people were beginning to ask the cause of such 
international calamities. Men were thinking deeply. 
They were responsive to the influence of European and 
American organizations. I am glad to acknowledge here 
Japan’s debt to the American Peace Society and to its 
Secretary, who has from the beginning taken a deep, 
personal interest in the work. 
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The Society has made a beginning in the publication 
of literature. The money for starting the monthly peri- 
odical was given by the president of the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company. Andrew Carnegie’s Rectorial Address 
was translated in the name of Baron Tsudzuk, Japan’s 
chief delegate to the Hague Conference, and published 
by the Society. In the four largest cities of Japan lec- 
ture meetings have been held which would compare fav- 
orably with the meetings that have been held here. The 
largest halls in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto and Nagoya 
have been filled with interested listeners and the plat- 
forms with influential statesmen, business men and other 
leaders of the national life. 

As I have looked at the names of the great world’s 
peace workers which hang over this platform, I have 
thought that in Japan we have men who are responsive 
to each and ali. When I read the list until I come to 
William Penn, I remember that one of the most popular 
educators of Japan has translated the life of Penn into 
Japanese. When I see the name of Channing, I re- 
member that one of the leading universities has published 
selections from Channing, as specimens of choice Eng- 
lish, including one of his discourses on war. When I 
see the name of Bloch, I think of the mayor of Tokyo 
who recently said that the greatest financial question was 
how to preserve harmony in international relations. 
When I see the name of Grotius, I remember the 
Japanese branch of the International Law Association 
with five hundred members. I remember also a splendid 
address that one of the professors of the Imperial Uni- 
versity delivered, an address which I should not hesitate 
to place alongside of some of the best addresses which 
we have heard from this platform, good as they were. 
I think also of that adviser of the Japanese government 
on questions of international law, who, while watching 
the progress of the recent war, and reading continually 
about war as related to international law, became con- 
vinced that if during war nations could observe inter- 
national regulations, the scope of law and justice could 
be extended to prevent war and to bring in the reign of 
peace. He resigned his position to give his thought and 
time to the question of international peace. Seacorag 

I feel that one of the most practical things which 
can say here is in reference to the American side of the 
Japan Peace Society. What can American peace workers 
do for the peace movement in Japan? While I speak 
here for the peace movement in Japan, I speak also for 
the whole of the Orient. Our attention during this con- 
gress has been called again and again, as it ought to be, 
to Europe. But it is also important to keep in mind the 
millions of people in the Orient and the important place 
which Oriental questions occupy in international thought, 
and to consider that our relations with the Orient involve 
some of the most important problems of world-wide com- 
mercial and political development. 

Concerning the responsibility of Americans toward the 
peace movement in Japan, I wish to suggest a few things 
which seem to me practical. As peace workers perhaps 
you are already observing these things, but you can ex- 
tend your influence to those who are not present in this 
congress. The first thing is the further development of 
the peace movement here in America. Japan will re- 
spond to every genuine manifestation of American in- 
terest in peace and justice. The resolutions of the 
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Chambers of Commerce of New York and Chicago will 
have much weight in Japan. The second thing is to se- 
cure more accurate knowledge of Japan and the Orient. 
Knowledge gained by direct contact with all classes of 
the people will forbid the use of such an expression as 
‘the Japs.’ That is only a little thing, but it is a matter 
of international courtesy. 

The third thing desired is an increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility in the discussion of international affairs. 
Sometimes American citizens resident in the Orient blush 
with humiliation when reading certain utterances of the 
American press and platform, for they know the detri- 
mental influence of such expressions, especially when 
magnified by the European press and cabled back to the 
Orient. As a people we need to cultivate an increasing 
sense of responsibility when speaking or writing upon 
any question touching the affairs of other races and 
nations. 

Discrimination and freedom from prejudice in consid- 
ering the Japanese immigration question is of special 
importance. By discrimination I mean the separation 
of the economic from the moral issues. It is important 
to recognize that the motive urging the Japanese laborer 
to come to America is an economic one, just as the prin- 
cipal motive for the opposition to his coming is economic. 
America has a right to frankly discuss the whole subject, 
but it has no right to impugn the motives of a great and 
friendly nation. 

The fourth point to urge is the largest use of Japanese 
confidence in the people and the government of the 
United States. I believe this is a political asset of the 
greatest importance. With the confidence of Japan and 
her people the most difficult questions can be peaceably 
solved. 

Hon. W. I. Buchanan told us yesterday afternoon how 
he and the Foreign Minister of Venezuela spent twenty- 
seven days in quiet conference, in a peaceful and satis- 
factory solution of a problem which had vexed the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Venezuela for years. 
Give us that kind of men and Japan will be willing to 
meet them in the same spirit. 

There are two classes of people who have had no hesi- 
tancy in writing and speaking of Japan. One class goes 
into rapture over everything Japanese, saying that the 
people are always smiling and the babies never cry. The 
other class, largely an after-war product, grows eloquent 
over the alleged weaknesses of the Japanese, their mili- 
tary ambitions, and the menace which they present to 
America. 

My experience with the Japanese forbids my entering 
the ranks of either class. I am glad to take my place 
with those who think of the Japanese as a vital and 
essential part of our common humanity. They have the 
same flesh and blood as we have and in their breasts 
beat the same hearts as beatin ours. They struggle with 
the same problems,— the problems of bread and of a 
better standard of living for the masses ; the problems of 
personal morality and religion and of social betterment ; 
the problems of internal development and of interna- 
tional peace. In facing these problems the light and 
shadow of joy and sorrow, of life and death, fall upon 
their lives as upon ours. Whether talking with children 
in the streets, discussing important questions with uni- 
versity students, walking over the mountain roads with 
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groups of companions, receiving strangers and friends 
into our home, eating rice with farmers, or talking with 
business men, educators and statesmen, I have found the 
Japanese to be men,— men responsive to open hearted- 
ness and brotherliness. Although they have warm love 
for their own land, crowned with the snow-capped Fuji, 
they are also capable of the most loyal friendship toward 
western nations and individuals. They are appreciative 
of all that is best and hopeful in the movement toward 
internationalism and world-wide peace. Upon this foun- 
dation can be reared the Temple of Peace in the Empire 
of Japan as well as in the Republic of the United States 
of America. [Applause. ] 
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Business Men Want Peace.* 
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BY MARCUS M. MARKS, PRESIDENT ASSOCIA- 


TION OF CLOTHIERS, NEW 


We want peace, first, because we are men and are 
moved by the humanitarian instinct that rebels against 
the cruel butcheries of war, and, secondly, because our 
business is bound to be seriously injured by the interrup- 
tion of the friendly relations between nations, 

There is no need to go into other reasons; these seem 
sufficient. It has been said that some business men want 
war because it creates a demand for their products, such 
as guns, powder, foodstuffs, uniforms, etc. This is 


absolutely untrue of business men, though there may be 
a few abnormal beings who would willingly see their 
brothers slaughtered in order to add to their own com- 


mercial profits. Business men all want peace. Why are 
they, then, not more active in the peace movements of 
the world? The teachers, the preachers and other pro- 
fessional men have, in the main, carried the burden of 
peace efforts thus far. They have been the seers and 
the prophets. There are two principal reasons for this 
seeming apathy of the men of business: First, they 
have not looked upon these peace movements as practi- 
cal in their methods; they have not appreciated the pos- 
sibility of early realization of the hopes of peace so freely 
expressed. Secondly, business men have been so en- 
grossed in their own affairs that they have, as a rule, 
neglected not only their opportunity, but their duty, to 
coéperate in this greatest cause on earth, in which, as 
before said, their humanitarian, as well as their selfish, in- 
terests, are so vitally involved. 

What is there to warrant the men of business to change 
their view as to the impracticability of the peace move- 
ment and its hopelessness? If they can be convinced 
that practical results are possible within a reasonable 
time, they will throw off some of the meshes of business 
detail now entangling them and, adding their systematic 
effort to the enthusiasm of the present forces, will hasten 
the day when the international court of justice will take 
the place of battleships in settling differences between 
nations. 

What are the arguments to convince the men of busi- 
ness that peace is now a practical proposition ? 

1. The growing nearness of the nations through fast 
steamers, cable, wireless telegraph, rapid and general 
news exchange, the development of popular education 
all over the world and the closer personal acquaintance 


* Address given at the Chicago Peace Congress in May last, 
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through travel, all tend toward universal brotherhood 
disregarding national boundaries. 

2. The great advance in sentiment toward interna- 
tional arbitration during the last ten years, and the in- 
creased number of treaties between the nations that have 
been signed, surely augur great possibilities of general 
peace in the near future. 

3. The terrible power of destruction now possible 
through modern war agencies and the still undeveloped 
air warships force upon all men the absurdity of “set- 
tling ” international differences by mutual annihilation. 

Yes, the day of peace is in sight; it is not a dream 
any longer ; now the dreamers, the far-sighted, the ideal- 
ists, may at last be joined by hard-headed men of affairs 
whose daily cry is for results—results ! 

The merchants of the world have indirectly done much 
to bring about the improved relations between the vari- 
ous nations. Commerce has been a great educator and 
has broken down many walls of ignorance and animosity, 
but only incidentally, in the development of trade, not 
in the unselfish spirit of the peace societies. 

Let these merchants now help finance the peace move- 
ments of the world and add unselfish practical codperation 
in the great cause. If they do this the heavy burden of 
armies and navies, now becoming so alarming in the 
rivalry between European nations, will soon be removed 
and the immense sums now being used for defense and 
destruction will be converted to saner, constructive uses 
which will tend toward the elevation of the human race. 


ee 


An International School of Peace. 
To THe Epiror or THe Evenine Post: 

Sir: Although man has been obliged to fight his way 
from the beginning, yet through the development of ages 
he has risen in a large measure above the necessity of 
fighting. Formerly the lord had his castle upon a spur 
of the mountain for defense against the lawless and 
against his enemies. This custom was extended, and 
they would signal each to the other when danger threat- 
ened. Later it was found to be cheaper and better to 
settle in a town and to build around it high walls which 
could not be scaled. But the walled-town stage has 
long since passed, and we have now reached a stage of 
development where physical force within each nation is 
applied only as a police force to restrain the vicious and 
turbulert. 

But as between nations the earlier conditions still 
prevail, and they continue to act toward each other as 
barbarians. They are suffering from fear and distrust 
of each other almost wholly unwarranted. In fact, each 
individual nation wishes to be undisturbed in the peace- 
ful development of its own resources. Rarely does one 
nation desire a conflict with another nation or to en- 
croach upon the territory of another. Each wishes to 
live in harmony with the others. Yet our boundary 
lines are bristling with cannon, the seas are alive with 
battleships, and the tramp of the soldier is heard the 
world over. And for what purpose? Is it to curb the 
turbulent and vicious? No. It is because of a ground- 
less fear of attack from sister nations. Such attacks are 
not really contemplated, and ought not to be expected. 

This enormous expense for armies, this taxation that 
is draining every year billions from the treasuries of the 
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people and bringing want, sickness, suffering and death 
to multitudes is wholly unnecessary ; and the problem 
of international peace is how to set .in motion forces 
which will end this frightful waste and destruction. I 
believe that this result can best be accomplished by ap- 
pealing to the enlightened self-interest of mankind, and 
setting in motion educational forces which will show the 
folly of the present status, and will also remove the fear 
and suspicion which are the main causes of our present 
wasteful expenditures for armies and navies. 

But no substantial progress can be made if the effort 
runs directly counter to the present trend of thougat and 
action. The idea of force cannot at once be eradicated. 
It is useless to believe that the nations can be persuaded 
to disband their present armies and dismantle their pres- 
ent navies, trusting in each other or in the Hague Tri- 
bunal to settle any possible differences between them, 
unless, first, some substitute for the existing forces is 
provided and demonstrated by experience to be adequate 
to protect the rights, dignity and territory of their re- 
spective nations. My own belief is that the idea which 
underlies the movement for the Hague Court can be 
developed so that the nations can be persuaded each to 
contribute a small percentage of their military forces at 
sea and on land to form an Jnternational Guard or 
Police Force. Five per cent. of the present armaments 
would probably be found sufficient. If this is too small, 
certainly ten per cent. would be fully adequate to protect 
all the nations in their rights, and to prevent any dis- 
order or turbulence. This plan involves no marked or 
revolutionary change in the present methods; puts no 
additional burdens of taxation upon the people; but, if 
tried, it will make the futility and waste of the present 
method so obvious that disarmament will naturally and 
inevitably follow, just as disarmament among individuals 
follows upon the institution and maintenance of an ade- 
quate police force. When the nations see that this inter- 
national police force is ample to insure them all their 
rights, they will be unwilling to bear the present exces- 
sive burdens for armament; and disarmament, or at least 
nine-tenths of it, will come as a natural and inevitable 
result of a perception of the obvious uselessness of 
armament. 

The plan which I would establish is somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) There sheuld be founded, I think in corporate 
form, an International School of Peace. Such a corpor- 
ation would be a permanent legal machinery for receiv- 
ing and disbursing contributions and bequests; for it is 
an important part of my purpose and hope that the fund 
which I have provided for should be but the nucleus and 
beginning of a great endowment, contributed by others, 
and perhaps by the governments themselves, to forward 
this great cause. 

(2) This International School of Peace, whether in- 
corporated or not incorporated, should have a president, 
secretary, treasurer and board of managers or directors, 
making up an executive committee constituted of men 
who are known for their soundness of judgment as well 
as for their devotion to the public welfare. An advisory 
council, consisting of men prominent in the peace move- 
ment, might well be constituted. 

(3) There should be a Bureau of Education, which 
should attempt to modify the courses of study in our 
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schools, colleges and universities, by eliminating the use 
of such literature and history as tend to inculcate unduly 
the military spirit and to exaggerate the achievements of 
war. Too much of our history is now devoted to accounts 
of battles and to the exploits of war heroes. Too little 
respect and attention are directed to the unselfish and 
self-sacrificing lives of thousands of noble men and women 
who have striven and achieved mightily for the benefit 
of the race in the fields of peace. 

International exchange of teachers and students, in ac- 
cordance with the ideas which underlie the Rhodes 
Scholarships and the recent exchange of professors be- 
tween Germany and America, should be further extended, 
even among the teachers of our public schools. 

Social intercourse among the educators of different 
nations should be extended in every possible way. 
“Stranger” and “enemy” always have been nearly, if 
not quite, synonymous terms. 

The circulation of such books as have already been 
published under the name of “ The International Library ” 
should be advanced in every possible way, and the pub- 
lication and circulation of other books having an analogous 
tendency should be encouraged. 

The codperation of the clergy should also be obtained. 
They should be interested in the peace movement and 
induced to preach upon its various aspects and to work 
among their parishioners, so that they may make their 
pulpits and lives a real power for “peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men.” Theological seminaries and 
other institutions for training preachers and clergymen 
should be brought to see the importance of this movement: 

Either separately or as a part of this Educational 
Bureau, there should be an organized attempt to in- 
fluence the press of the world. Facts and arguments 
tending to show the advantages of peace from an his- 
torical and economic standpoint should be gathered and 
distributed to newspapers and magazines everywhere. 
An editorial corps, thoroughly trained, should furnish 
constantly to the press of the world material which 
would make for peace. One of the present great dangers 
of war is to be found in false, misleading and inflamma- 
tory statements about international relations, written by 
irresponsible persons and circulated by sensational news- 
papers. 

Again, why should not the government appropriate 
money for the proper training of its civil servants, ten 
thousand in number? We have the amplest schools at 
West Point and Annapolis for the training of our young 
men for warlike duties. If carefully educated, able men 
were employed in each of the capitals of the nations, to 
smooth out the various difficulties that might arise at the 
very beginning, who can estimate the beneficent effects 
upon our international relations? Is it not worth while 
for the governments of the world seriously to consider 
the establishment of a school for the education of their 
servants and a bureau, under the control of a Cabinet 
officer, whose duty it should be to study broadly inter- 
national relations, looking toward the peaceful develop- 
ment of each nation? The time may come, and I hope 
speedily, when the minister of peace will be regarded as 
important to the human race as the minister of war. 

Our business organizations — chambers of commerce 
and other similar associations — should be addressed and 
interested in this question of the burdens of war and of 
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the threat and fear of war. These various organizations 
listen with intense interest to discussions on the effect 
of the tariff upon business, and spend a great amount of 
time and thought upon all such matters, yet entirely over- 
look the fact that almost, if not quite, the greatest single 
burden that business is now bearing is the war burden. 

(4) A political bureau should be instituted, which 
should employ men of statesmanlike grasp and power in 
all the main capitals of the world to watch over the 
course of legislation and to work for the reduction of 
armaments. Such men should scrutinize all matters of 
international concern and strive in every way to prevent 
trifling causes from exciting international disputes and 
the war spirit. Many wars should and would be pre- 
vented if able, discreet and statesmanlike men were in 
the capitals of the world, watching and working for good 
understanding and peace. 

To such aschool I am myself planning to give $50,000 
a year, and to endow it after my death ; and it is my hope 
that other men will be ready to increase the fund to an 
efficient amount. But however carefully we may plan 
for this great work, its success must depend finally upon 
the kind of men and women employed. It is my belief 
that this organization should first aim to secure the most 
talented persons in their line, men and women who de- 
sire to devote their lives to the cause, making sure that 
we have a fund sufficiently large to guarantee them a 
salary adequate to enable them to do their work effect- 
ively and at the same time provide themselves with the 
ordinary comforts of life. Above all, every one who 


enters the ranks should do so because of an all-absorbing 


interest in the cause. I would rather have one thus 
equipped than a hundred of equal ability who were in- 
fluenced largely by the salary to be obtained. The suc- 
cess of this organization will depend upon the amount 
of enthusiasm we put into the work, and it must be the 
enthusiasm of a reformer,—a Godfrey, a Savonarola, a 
Garrison, a Phillips, — the kind of white heat that burns 
when it touches a community. With such a spirit great 
things can be accomplished. Epwin Gyn. 
Boston, Mass., September 7. 
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The American School Peace League. 


[The Secretary of the American School Peace League has 
sent us the following account of the organization and of its 
first annual meeting, held in Denver last July. — Ep.] 

As an outgrowth of the National Peace Congress in 
1907 meeting in New York, the American School Peace 
League was organized in 1908, with James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Schools in Baltimore, as president, B. 
C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools in Chelsea, Mass., 
as treasurer, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
as secretary. “To promote through the schools and the 
educational public of America the interests of interna- 
tional justice and fraternity” became at once the object 
of the League ; and through the first year of its existence 
many leaders in education and literature have realized 
the vital import of this subject, and to it have pledged 
their devotion. The further the subject of international 
interests and relationships is considered, the more it 
becomes an economic and industrial question, and it is 
from the lafter view-point that the American School 
Peace League plans to fulfill its mission. 
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The first annual meeting was held in Denver last July, 
meeting with the convention of the National Education 
Association. There headquarters were opened in the 
Brown Palace Hotel, where hospitality was dispensed 
generally through the State headquarters, and there the 
League was enabled to enlarge its membership and extend 
the knowledge of its aims and work through the free 
distribution of books and pamphlets donated for the 
cause by the peace societies of the country. And not 
only through the scattering of literature was interest in 
this new body awakened, but also through many helpful 
talks with teachers of experience, which opened fresh 
possibilities for teaching internationalism in the funda- 
mental subjects of the school course. 

To those who assume a pessimistic attitude toward any 
general international fraternity, the ever-increasing evi- 
dence of an already awakened sympathy must be per- 
plexing. These evidences, however, appear on all sides, 
from the numerous international congresses to the inter- 
change of letters penned by school children in different 
countries. In Denver this growing interest was shown 
through various sermons on patriotism and the ethics and 
moral factors of education, delivered on the Sabbath ob- 
served as Educational Sunday, and also by the address 
on “Education and the World’s Petition to the Third 
Hague Conference,” delivered at the second general ses- 
sion of the National Educational Association by Wilbur 
F, Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
In this connection Mr. Gordy emphasized the great work 
open to the American School Peace League in relation 
to the world movement for peace. The consideration of 
such a subject by such a body as the National Education 
Association was most significant. 

At the public meeting of the League the following able 
and comprehensive program was presented: 1. Opening 
address by the president, James H. Van Sickle, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 2. Address, “ The 
International Peace Movement,” Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, New York City. 
3. Address, “Saving Nations from Themselves,” James 
M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo. 4. Address, “Peace Work in the Schools,” Miss 
Mary J. Pierson, Public School No. 63, New York City. 
5. Address, “ American History in the Schools,” Wijbur 
F. Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
To those present the cause of peace assumed no inane 
or sentimental character, but a great and forceful problem 
that calls for the best thought along educational, eco- 
nomic and industrial lines for its solution. The ad- 
dresses dealt with all phases of the peace movement from 
the world-wide view that President Butler emphasized 
to the local and practical view that obtains in peace work, 
as Miss Pierson knows it. One thought in particular in 
Dr. Butler’s address should be taken to heart by teachers 
throughout the country. That is, the thought that the 
idea of peace and the idea of war is largely a state of 
mind ; that the public schools have the power to influence 
public opinion through their influence on the state of 
mind of men ané women. The teacher has a large re- 
sponsibility in the spread of the spirit of international 
justice and fraternity. 

The announcement of the Seabury Peace Prize Con- 
tests for the Seniors in the Normal Schools of the coun- 
try and the Seniors in the Preparatory Schools (already 
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described in Tuk ApvyocaTE or PrEace) created much 
interest, and called forth many inquiries. 

When the League was organized in 1908 various 
committees were selected as being most essential to the 
development of the work of the League,— the commit- 
tees dealing with Meetings and Discussion, Publications, 
Teaching History, Press and the International Committee. 
The work of each is clearly discernible from the nature 
of the cause. In Denver, these committees, whose mem- 
bership, by the way, represents almost every state in the 
Union, held meetings, and their work will be far-reach- 
ing on account of the large and varying field which the 
work covers. The Committee on Teaching History dis- 
cussed at length methods of teaching history, and the 
text-books themselves in regard to war and international 
relationships. The Committee on Publications endorsed 
various plans of books which should be issued as helps 
to teacher and pupils in this cause. The International 
Committee most enthusiastically discussed an Interna- 
tional League and means of bringing such into existence. 
The Committee on Meetings and Discussion considered 
the wisest and best methods for the public presentation 
of this cause throughout the country and made arrange- 
ments for such presentation, chief among which is the 
establishment of a lecture bureau which shall consist of 
lecturers in the different parts of the country. The Press 
Committee planned for the advancement of this cause 
through the educational journals of the country, and at 
the request of Mr. J. W. Walker of Indianapolis, a mem- 
ber of this committee, and secretary of the Educational 
Press Association of America, Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews was requested to speak before the latter association 
at its meeting in Denver. As a result, a vote was passed 
endorsing the work of the America School Peace League, 
and a committee was appointed to devise plans for 
furthering its objects. 

At the annual business meeting of the League the 
plans of these various committees were endorsed, and 
many valuable suggestions were made by the members 
of the League. At this meeting the annual report of 
the secretary was read, which gave a most interesting 
account of the development of the League. This report 
can be obtained by applying to the secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

A signal recognition of the American School Peace 
League was that given by the annual business meeting 
of the National Education Association as expressed in 
the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, that the National Education Association en- 
dorses unanimously the work of the American School Peace 
League, whose object is to promote, through the schools and 
the educational public of America, the interests of interna- 
tional justice and fraternity. The association believes that 
the inculcation of the sentiments involved in the principles 
of the League will make for effective citizenship and a keen 
sense of justice in all relations of life ; it therefore urges ail 
teachers to acquaint themselves with the work of the League, 
and to coéperate with it.’’ 

After the Denver meeting, the secretary of the League 
went to the Summer School of the South at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville, and there the first Branch 
of the American School Peace League was organized. 
The membership of this Branch is made up of teachers 
from all the Southern States, and from other sections of 
the country as well. The chief function of this Branch 
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is to disseminate through these teachers the principles 
of the League in their respective States, with the object 
of forming a Branch in each of the States, the function 
of the latter being to carry on the local work of the 
League through committees, corresponding to the stand- 
ing committees of the League. A very important aim 
of these State Branches should be to use their influence 
in getting the libraries in the State to put on their shelves 
the literature of the international peace movement. The 
machinery is already in motion for the organization of 
State Branches in several of the Southern States, and 
it is the hope of the League that a Branch will be formed 
in each State of the Union before the next annual 
meeting. 

For an organization hardly a year old, the growth in 
interest and support has been remarkable, and the out- 
look for furthering the cause of international justice and 
fraternity among the school children of America, and 
thence among the men and women who make public 
opinion, seems very promising. 


<> > 


The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 


Opening of the Autumn’s Work. 


BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

An important event in the activities of this society 
during the past month has been a luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor on Saturday, October 16, which was given in honor 
of the Japanese Commissioners and ladies invited to the 
United States by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Coast. In this luncheon the Japan Society 
of New York and the Peace Society acted jointly as 
hosts. The special guests numbered about seventy, in- 
cluding the conducting party from the Pacific Coast and 
the State Department at Washington. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty sat down at the tables, which were taste- 
fully decorated with yellow chrysanthemums. Peace 
flags, loaned and arranged by Dr. Robert S. Freedman, 
enlivened the walls, and the mingling of Japanese gen- 
tlemen and ladies, many of the latter in native dress, at 
the tables with their American hosts and hostesses, gave 
an international atmosphere to the occasion, in which the 
members of these two societies felt thoroughly at home. 

Three of the Japanese Commissioners are members of 
the Japan Peace Society, and its leader, Baron Shibu- 
sawa, is understood to be very favorable to it. The 
purpose of the visit of the party to this country, both on 
the part of hosts and guests, is of course distinctly one 
of friendship and goodwill. It was natural, therefore, 
that the tone of the conversation and of the addresses 
should be most cordial and friendly. President Findley 
of the City College, a member of both the entertaining 
societies, presided, and appeared, as he said, in a three- 
fold capacity,— as a representative of these societies and 
of his own personal interest in, and friendship for, Japan. 

Baron Shibusawa followed in a speech that was trans- 
lated by Hon. Roger S. Greene of the State Department, 
and which made the most cordial reference to the historic 
grounds of friendship between the two countries, and 
thankful acknowledgment of the services rendered to his 
people by Americans, especially by Commodore Perry 
and Townsend Harris, the first minister to Tokyo from 
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the United States. Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia 
University, speaking for the Peace Society, referred to 
the late Edward Everett Hale, in his work for an Inter- 
national Court, as the great idealist who represented the 
best American aspirations towards international justice, 
friendship and peace, saying that the sentiments that 
he voiced, and the purposes for which he labored, were 
shared in very largely by the American people. 

Other interesting addresses were made by Mr. M. 
Zumoto, proprietor of the Japan Times, by Baron N. 
Kanda, a professor in the Imperial Peers College, and 
by Dr. George William Knox of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

A graceful and unexpected return of the society’s en- 
tertainment was made when Baron Shibusawa invited 
several of its officers to attend a dinner which he gave 
at the Astor, on the evening before leaving the city, to 
representatives of all the organizations which had enter- 
tained his party. Mention was made by one of the 
American speakers on this occasion of the characteristic 
courtesy which the Commissioners had that day paid to 
the memory of Townsend Harris in sending several 
members of their party to Greenwood Cemetery to lay 
a wreath of flowers on his grave. Gen. Stewart L. 


Woodford declared that war between the United States 
and her foster child avross the Pacific was unthinkable, 
and any action calculated to bring about such a result 
would be one of the blackest of crimes. 

During October the society sent copies of the address 
by Mr. Justice Brewer printed in last month’s ApvocaTE 


or Prace to the members of the Bar Associations of 
the greater city, including in all six or seven thousand 
lawyers. A special edition had been procured during 
the summer, with the consent of the author and of the 
New Jersey Bar Association, before whom it was deliv- 
ered. The article was accompanied by a letter from 
which we quote the following paragraphs: 

“Mr. Brewer believes that there is being put forth a 
‘ persistent effort to make of this a great military nation.’ 
He also contrasts the after-effects of the Civil and the Span- 
ish Wars on the development of the military spirit and 
the attitude towards the national debt. These wars, he 
says, ‘Compare about like a small pistol with a twelve- 
inch rifled gun,’ but have had results in the regards 
mentioned in reverse proportion to their magnitude. 

“ The Peace Society is no more inclined than is Judge 
Brewer to attack the honor or integrity of military men, 
nor does it make any quixotic insistence upon an imme- 
diate disarmament that would leave the country defense- 
less. It does believe, however, that law and courts 
ought logically and at once to replace force as the 
medium of justice in the international realm, as they did 
long ago between individuals and among the States. By 
organization, by the dissemination of literature, and in 
every legitimate way, the Peace Society undertakes to 
further this, the Hague idea.” 

We are preparing for greater activity than ever before 
in holding public meetings throughout the city. With 
the purpose of making this possible, several additional 
speakers have been recruited, and the society expects to 
be able to present to the public a list of over thirty men 
and women who stand ready, without pay, to respond to 
calls for addresses on the subjects in which the society is 
interested. A luncheon has been arranged at the Park 
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Avenue Hotel for Thursday, November 4, to which this 
very important group is invited as the guests of the 
Committee on Speakers and Meetings. It is expected 
that Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston will be one of the 
speakers on the occasion. By means of this gathering 
it is hoped to unify somewhat the presentation of the 
subject which will be made before the different audiences 
of the city, as well as to show the gratitude of the soci- 
ety to these men for services. 

Invitations will be sent out early in the month to a 
luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan on November 20. 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford will 
be one of the speakers. 

— 
Correspondence. 
Letter from Colorado. 


Epiror ApyocaTe or Peace: We see on every hand 
a letting down from the former positions on the temper- 
ance question to the solid ground of argument that the 
leaders of the movement have ever maintained. 

Whenever the subject of war and increase of arma- 
ments is presented in its true light, it is easily seen to be 
one of the most appalling species of intemperance. The 
realization that it is such gives it a shape that accords 
with the present awakening to needed reforms. 

In this quickening of the consciences of the people on 
the temperance question, the peace workers have an 
opportunity that they have not had before. The people 
have been awakened during the last few years on the 
subject of excesses and extravagances of governments 
and those in power, and they more quickly grasp the 
thought that the race of the leading nations for owning 
the largest and most expensive battleships is as distinct 
a wrong to the people of those governments as the forcing 
of saloons into a community against the will of the better 
class of citizens; that the practice of rifle shooting 
amongst school boys is dissipating the pupil’s time and 
energy toward an unnecessary and unworthy end; that 
bloody carnage between two nations, in which the best 
and strongest men of both are swept off the earth, no 
more decides who is right than the issuing of high license 
does away with the evils of the saloon. 

In Colorado there never has been a time when prin- 
cipals and teachers of our public schools seemed so will- 
ing as now to take hold of this subject in the observance 
of the 18th of May. In my personal observation I was 
surprised to find how responsive even the pupils of the 
seventh grade are to this subject. 

It is the spirit of goodwill, coéperation and love to 
neighbor that we must cultivate, and there is no way so 
sure as to get this world’s peace question into our schools. 

The nearness of nations, as is the case to-day, does 
away with that far away sense of war that we Americans 
used to have. No part of the world can suffer but we 
feel it too, and this fact breeds a spirit in our schools of 
openness to receive lessons on the “newer ideals of 
peace” and the “ new patriotism.” 

I spent a part of last winter in Southeast New Mexico. 
The fertile valley of the Pecos River is being settled by 
a good class of people both from the north and the south. 
Although the communities are most intelligent and the 
people are alive to their civic interests, they had appar- 
ently scarcely heard the prominent arguments in favor 
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of international peace. But whenever the subject was 
presented to them they grasped it as something they were 
just ready for. 

The present is the best opportunity the peace societies 
have had for pushing the work of sending out literature, 
getting subscribers to Tuk ApvocaTe oF Prace and 
sending their speakers into the newly settled regions to 
turn the hearts of the people from “ Hobsonism ” to the 
conditions of true brotherhood that are struggling for 


supremacy. Rura H. Spray. 
SaLipa, CoLorapo. 
_ -—-—<— e- —E 
New Books. 
Sir Ranpat Cremer. His Life and Work. By 


Howard Evans. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. 


352 pages. 

The story of the life of Sir William Randal Cremer, 
the “ White Knight of Peace,” as he was appropriately 
called, is that of a man whose leadership among his own 
class, the workingmen, was recognized early, whose rise 
to political position was far slower than that of most 
great men,— Mr. Cremer did not sit in Parliament until 
he was fifty-seven years old,— but whose influence, once 
recognized, became a dominant factor in all political 
circles. His agitation for the improved condition of the 
British laboring man and his work for international arbi- 
tration were closely related from his earliest years, and 
ended only with the fraternal address of the British 
workingmen to the workingmen of Germany, which he 
wrote just before his death, when relations between 
England and Germany were strained. 

Beginning in 1887, Mr. Cremer made several attempts 
to bring about a treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. He had the endorsement of 
several hundred members of the British parliament, of 
President Cleveland, and of the leading members of the 
United States Congress, but, owing to constitutional diffi- 
culties with the Senate, it was impossible for a treaty 
between the two countries to be made. His efforts, how- 
ever, bore fruit in 1908, when Secretary Root negotiated 
a treaty between this country and Great Britain in a 
series of twenty-four arbitration treaties with important 
nations of the world. Mr. Cremer came to the United 
States not only in connection with his proposed treaty, 
but with the Interparliamentary Union, when it held its 
meeting in St. Louis in 1904. He also attended the 
Boston Peace Congress the same year. 

It was as the founder of the Interparliamentary Union 
that his fame as a constructive organizer for peace, as a 
man who could do things, became secure. This associa- 
tion, having its origin in an effort made by Mr. Cremer 
with Frederic Passy and others in France twenty years 
ago, now has a membership of about twenty-five hundred 
members. It was largely responsible for the calling of 
the first Hague Conference, a representative of Russia 
having attended its meeting at Budapest in 1896 and 
made a report on it to the Czar, who, in due time, issued 
his famous Rescript. The meeting of the Union at the 
Parliament House, Westminster, in 1906, when it was 
welcomed and addressed by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the British Premier, was one of the proudest events 
of Mr. Cremer’s life. 

Mr. Cremer’s leading idea was the fraternity of the 
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peoples, and this he worked out by the promotion of 
international visiting, particularly between France and 
England, as well as by the Interparliamentary Union. 
Ife had much to do with the present entente cordiak 
between France and Great Britain. He was always a 
consistent peace man, even to the point of self-sacrifice. 
He was opposed to the Crimean War. He helped to 
prevent England from becoming involved in the Franco- 


Prussian War of 1871 and the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877. He protested against the Boer War, though many 


of his friends stood with the government in supporting it. 

For his conspicuous services to the cause of peace 
Mr. Cremer was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1903, and 
knighted by King Edward during the premiership of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. His life and ways, 
upon which there is no space to enter here, are fully 
described by his devoted and discriminating biographer, 
Mr. Howard Evans, who may be congratulated upon his 
successful portraiture of Mr. Cremer as a central figure 
of the peace movement. Mr. Evans’s own part in the 
movement, as a member of the International Arbitration 
League, founded by Mr. Cremer in 1870, has been highly 
creditable, but of this he speaks with praiseworthy modesty. 


History of 


372 pages. 


PEACE. 


History oF By H. L. Boyle. 
Peace Publishing Company, Lansing, Mich. 


This is not a connected history of the peace move- 
ment, but rather a collection of documents and a series 
of short historical articles bearing on the subject of 
peace. Among the topics included in the collection are 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Congress of Paris of 1856, the 
Hague Conferences and various peace congresses, ex- 
tracts from the writings of Dymond, the sermons of Dr. 
Reuen Thomas and Dr. Philip 5. Moxom, and the tracts 
of Tolstoy and others. A partial list of arbitrations and 
arbitration treaties, together with portions of the Hague 
Conventions bearing on arbitration, topics for essays, 
questions for study ard plans for the formation of peace 
societies, may be found in the appendix. The collection 
is valuable for its variety of information. The author, 
Mr. Boyle, is well-known for his scheme to form an in- 
surance company for the prevention of war among the 
nations, an enterprise which he has endeavored to bring 
to public attention for several years. 

setulae 
Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


A series Of ten addresses by Prof. 
William I. Hull, Ph.D., delivered in 1908-1909. Published in the Swarth- 
more College Bulletin for September, 1909. Able, fresh and up-to-date 
discussions of various phases of the cause of international peace and 
justice. 76 pages. Address the author, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Tue New PEACE MOVEMENT. 


THE Peace Soctery OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK YEAR BOOK, 
1908-1909. Contains the report of the annual meeting, list of officers, list 
of members, account of the Root Dinner, the International Peace 
Festival, etc. 

ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, AMERICAN BRANCH. 
Monthly Bulletins for September and October of publications dealing 
with international relations. 501 West Oue Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 
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Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace, 
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International Arbitration and Péace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls offers a prize of fifty dollars 
($50) for the best story dealing with international peace. The 
story must be for boys and girls between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years. It must be in the hands of the publisher not later than 
May 3}. It must contain from 4,000 to 5,000 words, and must be 
a story and not a sermon. Acceptable stories that do not win the 
prize will be purchased at regular rates. 

The editors wish to call attention to the fact that the time limit 
has been changed from October } to May }, and that the amount of 
the prize has been increased from $25 to $50. 

Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with stamps for 


t »t 
—— EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 





WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “Appeal to Educators” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BUILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 


In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A, Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


<> -- 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. : 
Tue UTaAn PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John ©. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue Connecticut PEAcE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary, 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
Tuer BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 
Tuer KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THe Texas STATE PEACE Society, Waco, Texas, 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
George W. Nasmyth, President, 
110 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, Recording Secretary, 
915 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of tie Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 

Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames 
Mead, Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Historie Development of the Peace .I[dea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace.— By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $53.00 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.00 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


35 cts. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 

THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


By 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. 
Price, $1.25. 
THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


By Jane Addams. 


November, 1909. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON. 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth ~ Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 

The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J.H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages $2.50 per hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 

Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By 
Prof. William I. Hull. Price, $1.25 

__ per hundred. 
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